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Shadow Over Germany: The appointment of Harvard President James B. Conant to the post of United 
States High Commissioner to Germany has stirred up a storm in Washington in the last forty-eight hours 
beside which the uproar over the naming of GM President Charles E. Wilson seems like a squall in a 
teacup. But the situation is muffled behind committee doors, in “executive” sessions, in hush-hush 


diplomatic discussions where every effort is made to keep the whole matter quiet. 


Foreign diplomats, desirous of building a European army as a barrier against Red expansion in 
Western Europe, privately make no bones of their qualms about the appointment of Conant. They say 
that if Conant serves as U.S. commissioner over free West Germany, the Red Enemy will be enormously 
helped in his activities to stir up trouble among the Germans in western occupation zones. They de- 
plore what they regard as a serious mistake by the new Eisenhower administration and believe that the 
new President has some very dangerous advice. Why? Here is the story: 


It dates back to 1944, when the Nazi hordes were reeling back into Germany and seemed certain to 
be defeated. In the spring of that year, the Kremlin (far-seeing as usual) sent orders to its network 
of spies in America outlining Russia’s plans for Germany. These plans laid down a program of de- 
industrialization, of the destruction of German industry — in short, what later became known as the in- 
famous Morgenthau Plan. One of the spies receiving them was Harry Dexter White, assistant to Henry 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury. He sold the gullible Morgenthau on the scheme. Every decent 
political figure opposed the plan — Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of State Hull, French and 


British leaders. But there were others who approved of it and did what they could to boost it. One of 
them was President Conant of Harvard. 


On October 7, 1944, Conant addressed the Foreign Policy Association and urged that, in the in- 
terests of post-war tranquility, the military potentials of Germany and Japan be decreased by cutting 
down the amount of industry in those countries. He said: “Not until the generation now unborn has 
grown up will it be possible to have changed the German and Japanese people.” He laid special stress 
on Germany, advocating a “drastic change in the German industrial scene” and adding that a “consider- 
able degree of redistribution of European industry will be required”. He insisted on this policy of 
destruction of German industry “even if these measures require a reorientation of the economic balance 
of the world”. The policy he advanced is obviously that of what was later called the Morgenthau Plan, 
stigmatized by Secretary Hull as “blind vengeance” and, following a try-out of several years, dropped; 


but only after causing severe hardships to the German people. (Harry D. White, the Russian agent, was 
present at the FPA meeting when Conant spoke.) 


Today, Conant is proposed for a job which requires working harmoniously with the Germans and 
winning their cooperation in European defense. Yet, his recorded support of the Morgenthau Plan offers 
the Soviets an excellent propaganda weapon. The Germans hate the Morgenthau Plan, and nothing will 
be easier for Red propagandists than to block the diplomacy of the new High Commissioner. 


That is why foreign diplomats in Washington say that Conant is unfitted for his assignment to Ger- 


many and that is why — as we go to press — Senators are developing grave doubts that they should vote 
for his confirmation. 
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State of Nation: President Eisenhower’s address was widely and justifiably praised. Some conserva- 
tives — dubious about a few points — readily conceded that it was so much better than such addresses 
since 1932 that they were happy. The highlights deserve varying estimates, as follows: 

(1) Much the best was Ike’s friendly deference to Congress as a co-equal branch of the Government. 

_ (2) Economic review — generally sound. 

(3) Foreign policy. Excellent tactics in making foreign aid contingent on real “shoulder-to-wheel” 
attitude on part of recipient nations. 

(4) Formosa. Decision to free Chiang’s troops for raids on China mainland valuable principally 
as a later threat to Red Armies. The latter will have to tie down many soldiers in China who otherwise 
would be fighting in Korea. No real invasion of China by Chiang expected soon — his army is not 
equipped in sufficient numbers for full-scale action. 

(5) Apparent repudiation of Yalta. Good psychological warfare blow at Russia. 

(6) Labor. Suits Taft forces. (Reports that Taft persuaded Ike to remove two pro-union points 
in this section of the speech.) 

(7) Slap at McCarran Immigration Law unjustified and unacceptable to Congress. Result of in- 
fluence of eastern “liberals” in the new Administration. 

(8) Social Security. Dangerous and costly flapdoodle. (See our piece of September 24, 1952.) 
But Ike is no more blind and uninformed on this subject than most of the legislators, or of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


(9) Dropping of price and wage controls — excellent, specific, uncompromising. 


Cutting Bureaucracy: The first, genuine planned attempt to reduce the swollen bureaucratic establish- 
ment has commenced in the Department of Agriculture. Secretary Ezra Benson ten days ago announced 
a reorganization program which was greeted at first with cynical shrugs. As the days passed, however, 
alarm spread among the government employees, as many found themselves without jobs. It should be 
explained that the Benson scheme involved — not outright firing — but abolition of jobs. By this method 
(forecasted sometime ago by HUMAN EVENTS) the Secretary was effectively able to “fire” without trans- 
gression of civil service “protective” regulations. In the past 48 hours, word about the elimination of 
hundreds of bureaucrats has circulated throughout the Capital. 


Yesterday evening, we attended a social gathering which included “middle bureaucrats”. Conversa- 
tion turned on the reported dismissal of a famous Government economist and statistician, Dr. Louis Bean 
of the Department of Agriculture. Dr. Bean won much newspaper fame by his regular, four-yearly pre- 
dictions of Democratic victories in general elections. After the Benson reorganization, Bean found him- 
self without a job. He therefore reportedly applied to another division of the Department, the head of 
which said he had no job for him. The latter, then, reportedly said he might insist on “bumping”. 
This is a term to describe a process (necessitated by civil service regulations) by which he could secure 
a job of economist, but would “bump” a whole line of economists of lesser rank; the result would be that 
one of these would lose his job, while Bean would get a place, although of lower rank. 


The Benson plan, it is believed, will work out (after much “bumping” and other methods) so that by 
the end of the year personnel cuts amounting to about 20 per cent will have resulted. There are over 
62,000 full-time employees of Agriculture. Observers believe at least 10,000 may be eliminated this 


year. The Benson scheme is one carefully prepared several years ago by farm organizations, long con- 
cerned with the size of the Department. 


Election Studies: Since November, some careful examination of the election figures has altered con- 
clusions reached hastily at the time. For instance, the phrase “Ike landslide” has come in for revision. 
HUMAN EVENTS showed (November 12, 1952) that the victory was not a “landslide” in terms of 
popular votes, although it was so in terms of electoral college votes. Ike won 55% of the popular vote, 
decisive but nevertheless not comparable to the 65% won by Harding in 1920, 63% by Coolidge in 1924, 





etc. Now, within the past few days, the GOP Congressional Committee has released a study on the vote 
in House elections which modifies earlier judgments. | 


Since November, students have assumed that there was a vast disparity between the vote for Eisen- 
hower and the vote for GOP candidates for Congress. The Democrats obtained a total of 28,585,711 
votes for their candidates in the House, to 28,346,500 for Republicans. Meanwhile, Eisenhower re- 
ceived 33,927,549 votes as against 27,311,316 votes for Stevenson. The disparity seems, indeed, very 
large, on this basis. 


But the Congressional committee believes that this is not a fair analysis of the figures. Mr. William . 
S. Warner, secretary of the commitee, has taken another tack in interpretation. He notes that there were , 
only 345 (out of the total of 431) congressional districts where real contests were held. (In the “one- 
party” South, for instance, in almost all districts there was only one party candidate, Democratic, run- 
ning in the November elections.) In the 345 contested districts, the Republicans won a total vote of 
26,936,801 to the Democrats total of 23,654,283. 


Mr. Warner of the congressional committee believes that the “uncontested district” votes should be 
deducted in order to get a clearer picture of the result. Thus, on this more equitable basis, the GOP 
appears as a winner by 53.5% in the contested districts. And thus, also, it appears that Eisenhower did 
not outpace his party by any large margin. 


Names! Names! Names! You know at least two people — maybe twenty — who ought to be 
reading HUMAN EVENTS. Please send us their names and addresses, so that we can tell them 
about this publication. 


Worried Educators: Two big meetings were held on January 20, one in Denver, Colo., the other in 
Washington, D.C. These meetings were unrelated, but each served as a sounding board for an increas- 
ing concern of the educational fraternity about the number of attacks made on the educational system by 
groups of citizens and by legislators. 


In Denver, 600 educators, civic leaders, industrialists and others met as representatives of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools; the chairman is Roy E. Larsen, President of Time, Inc. 
The New York Times reports that they spoke for “8,000 citizens committees . . . founded to work for 
better schools in this country”. And Mr. Larsen said such groups were being formed “at a rate of 250 
a month”. He failed to say who is sponsoring these groups, and the impression left by the newspaper 
story is that this is a “grass-roots campaign”. But, as everybody above high school age knows, even mass 
movements have to be organized and directed. We can surmise the purpose of the organizers of this pre- 
sumably spontaneous movement from the following excerpt from Mr. Larsen’s speech: 


“Where the responsible citizens have taken the lead to improve our schools, there is not a field for 
destructive forces . . . The citizen groups have put into proper perspective the attacks of a vocal minority.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) There you have it. Whoever is sponsoring these citizen groups is annoyed by the 
“destructive” attacks on modern education by “vocal” minorities. This only goes to show that a small 
group of people who know what they want and are articulate about it can play havoc with entrenched 


authority. 


The Washington gathering was held under the aegis of the American Council of Education. The 
Council, the report tells us, has in its membership 79 national and regional educational associations and 
63 associate organization members; it is “highly regarded as the voice of high education in policy mat- 
ters”. Two problems were on the agenda: educational television and “increasing public understanding 
of education”. The latter stirred up the most interest. Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President of the Council, 
deplored the fact that “the professional development of the educational process has somehow gotten out 





of touch with the public it serves”. The facts, he declared, should be made “plain to the American peo- 
ple”. This sounds like a lame admission that the fuss being kicked up by parents and taxpayers about 
education must be considered by the “experts” who run the system. 

In short, the entrenched professionals are worried. Why? Because a few conscientious Americans 


are asking questions. 


A Boss Is a Boss Is a Boss: Labor columnist Victor Riesel gives comfort to all “bosses” who feel 
their best intentions and efforts are at times not fully appreciated. He reports in his syndicated columns 
that the CIO office union which services Walter Reuther’s UAW-CIO office in Detroit cast their votes 
against Walter Reuther in the recent balloting for a new CIO president. 

He also reports that the CIO office union which services Allan Haywood’s office in Washington voted 
against Allan Haywood in the same election. [Haywood, another union boss, opposed Reuther’s election. ] 


Riesel’s conclusions — “. . . a boss is a boss is a boss”. (From General Electric Employee Relations 
Newsletter. ) 


The Pamphlet Front: So long as there is a privately owned printing press in the country, and a free 
market for paper, the march of the collectivist idea will not have easy going. For, blocking its path 
will always be the pamphlet — that stubborn and intrepid volunteer soldier of the opposition. He is con- 
stantly bobbing up in these days of social strain, sometimes well-equipped, sometimes with little more 
than an incoherent cry of proiest; but, whether good or bad, the pamphlet does a valiant job for freedom. 
Among the good pamphlets we have recently seen are the following: 

Do You Dare to be Different, by Kenneth W. Sollitt. Published by The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. Single copy free. 

The Other Plot to Destroy Our Constitution, by Edgar W. Waybright, Sr. Published by the author, 
305 Law Exchange Building, Jacksonville, Fla. Ten cents. 


Wisdom the Hard Way, by Clark and Rimanoczy. Published by American Economic Foundation, 
295 Madison Ave., New York. Single copy free. 


Churchill and Baruch: The following, rather original view of two famous friends appears in a letter 
to the editor of the weekly London Truth (January 23): 

“The visits of a British Prime Minister to the United States appear now invariably, and as if by es- 
tablished tradition, to begin with a visit to a private person there, Mr. Bernard Baruch. This is a new 
practice in our generation, and, on the present occasion, appears especially incongruous. 

“Messrs. Churchill and Eisenhower both derive Office from Conservative votes. There seems no 
relevant reason for them to discuss American and British State policy at the home and under the aegis 
of Mr. Baruch. From such statements as he occasionally makes, he appears to be, in global affairs, an 
internationalist, and, in domestic ones, a Socialist. He has consistently recommended the reduction of 
national sovereignty in the greater field, and the imposition of controls in the American domestic one. 
Thus he appears to be not a believer in national or individual liberty, which is the root-principle of Con- 
servative belief, but an opponent thereof. He has sometimes gone very far in recommending a supreme 
supranational authority, answerable to none, but equipped with a terrible swift sword. 

“Apart even from that, Mr. Churchill’s experiences with these personal expeditions have not been 
very happy. On one such, he signed the iniquitous Morgenthau Plan, and later expressed regret. On 
another, he endorsed the Unconditional Surrender demand; speaking from memory, and subject to correc- 
tion, I fancy he later repented that, too. . .” 
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A JOB FOR CONGRESS 


By FRANK CHODOROV 





das cot WE ARE NOT agreed on what sin is, we are all against it. That is, we are 

against it when it is committed; in the abstract it does not bother us in the least. It is 
the sinner, not the sin, that we are against. In the same way, we cannot get excited about 
economic or political principles until they are violated, and then our ire is directed against 
the persons who did the violating. Principles have meaning only when wrapped in 
practices and bound with personalities. 

All this serves to underline the problem now facing American conservatives. For 
twenty long years they attacked the New Deal and its successor, the Fair Deal; who else 
was there to attack? Inevitably, the conservatives became identified with the GOP, which 
now at long last sits in the saddle of power. This is not quite a fair association of labels, 
for many Jeffersonian Democrats have consistently fought the same socialistic policies and 
the Democratic politicians who put those policies into effect. Nevertheless, conservative 
Democrats as well as conservative members of the GOP joined to put the present Adminis- 
tration in power last November. What should their attitude — the attitude of all con- 
servatives — be towards the Eisenhower Administration? 

Obviously, they must primarily be concerned with sin — no matter which occupant 
of the White House commits sin. They are constrained to oppose the violation of economic 
and political principles they all hold high. They must look upon parties and politicians 
only as means to ends. They must take up arms against the errors of socialism, in what- 
ever shape these may appear. Labels are superficial, principles are fundamental. 

For that reason we are disturbed by the accumulating evidence, during the early 
days of the Eisenhower regime, of a tendency to continue what we found fault with in 
the Roosevelt-Truman era. Some of the presidential appointments are rather ominous, 
not merely because of the inadequacies of the appointees but because of some of the jobs 
to which they were appointed. Thus, the job assigned to Mr. Stassen was not a receiver- 


ship of the Mutual Security Administration — there was not even a suggestion that the 


thing is really bankrupt — and the inference is that he is to manage it as a going concern. 


Furthermore, President Eisenhower’s State of the Union message treated the present Social 
Security system not as the fraud which it is, but as a good which should be expanded. In 
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short, despite a number of excellent policies which the President proposed, he muddied 
the picture with unsound ones. 
Perhaps it is still too early to come to conclusions. It took twenty years to build the 
New Deal empire, and our adjustment to it may necessitate a long and gradual liquida- 
tion; emancipation did not come easy to ‘the slaves. It may take more than four years 
to re-educate the American people to freedom, and perhaps the new regime plans to give 


us the education in gradually increasing doses. We hope so. But, a beginning should 
be made. 


N AUSPICIOUS beginning would be the abolition, by the simple process of non-exten- 
sion, of the special powers granted the Presidency during the war. When the treaty 
of peace with Japan was concluded, on April 28, 1952, about one hundred of these emer- 
gency laws were allowed to terminate, but at the request of Mr. Truman, who had con- 
veniently paved the way by declaring a new “emergency” during the previous December, 
152 of these laws were kept in force. They expire on June 30 of this year, and rumor has 
it that President Eisenhower, acting under advice, will ask Congress for a further extension 
and, of course, for a suitable appropriation of funds. 

Lumping the 152 statutes, their substance is to hand the President a blank check for 
spending purposes. Whatever wartime need they served, in peacetime they have done 
little more than to spawn bureaus and entrench bureaucrats. They empower him, with- 
out further reference to Congress, except for funds which the laws oblige it to provide, 
to acquire and build houses, to continue conscription, to build army posts and extend mili- 
tary facilities deemed necessary by the Secretary of War, to seize railroads and steamships, 
to control radio stations, to call out the state militia — to do a host of things that he could 
not do under the Constitution, or without special legislation, in peacetime. 

The war which occasioned these special powers lasted five years, but we find them 
still on the books eight years later. Why? A few of these laws cannot in justice be 
abolished out-of-hand, for they provide for benefits for boys whose lives were upset by 


the war. These could be examined by the current Congress and re-enacted on their merits. 


But the majority of the 152 laws simply continue the President’s privilege of spending the 
taxpayer’s money for the perpetuation of war-built administrations. Isn’t the war over? 

Mr. Truman based his request for the continuation of his powers on the Korean af- 
fair, and it is presumed that if the rumored request is made by the new Administration the 
same reason will be offered. In that case, Congress might well ask the untouchable ques- 
tion: are we at war and, if so, with whom? That would clear the air of the unconstitu- 


tional foulness left by the ousted regime. There is nothing more important for the present 





“ars 


rive 


Congress to do:than ‘to restore the Constitutional processes that were intended to prevent the 
President from assuming more power than is good for us, and, incidentally, to give back 
to Congress the place it is supposed to have in our scheme of government. If we are at 
war, let us so say as the Constitution provides; let us stop making war in the Truman- 
Acheson way. Or the UN way. 


"eat CAN BE given the reported rumor, for the simple reason that the President 


would thus be following the historic pattern of all governments, a pattern which is 
so constant and invariable that it can be put down asa political principle: the State never 
gives up power of its own will. Inherent in government is the urge to hold on to all the 
authority it has and to seek for more. And this is just as true of governments which 
are presumably delimited by constitutions, or those that are republican in structure, as it 
is true of unrestrained personal governments. Some American Presidents, like the last 
two, deliberately went out of their way to augment their authority (always, of course, in 
the ‘public interest’), but every president since Washington left the White House with 
more prerogatives than he found on his inauguration. Even Jefferson, who was philo- 
sophically opposed to centralization, found occasion to assume powers not granted to him, 
even though his conscience bothered him into a rationalization. 

War, or the threat of it, not only opens wide the door of power, but actually impels 
us to thrust power upon the Executive. When the enemy is at the city gates, fear for the 
safety of the community induces the citizens to endow their captain with all that is in his 
opinion needed for its protection; their property and their lives are put at his disposal, and 
of course their hard-won freedom is dumped into the general grant. 

War over, the importance of the captain suffers a let-down, which he desperately 
tries to prevent by inventing new “emergencies”; it is not difficult for him to convince him- 
self of their existence. The war powers acquired by the captain — which in our case is the 
Executive branch of government — are never fully relinquished. Some that cause great 
popular irritation may be given up, like the suspension of habeas corpus, but only in re- 
sponse to a vigorous demand. But those that can be exercised without interfering with 
the lives of the citizens — except in the imperceptible way of taxation — are allowed to re- 
main in force. The inertia of the people, who have enough to do with getting on in the 
world, and are not concerned with long-term effects, facilitates the process of power-accu- 
mulation; in fact, after they have made adjustment to life without rights they actually 
resent any effort to restore them. | 

Truman followed the historic pattern when he asked for a continuation of his war 


powers.- Ike showed. a.most encouraging disposition when he broke. with this, tradition 





last week and decided that wage and price controls should die. Nevertheless, the new 
President is only human and he may fail to deal with war powers in the same way — 
unless the people demand their liquidation. 


pw THE INVENTION of representative government, the only way for the people to 

unburden themselves of political interference in their lives was by revolution. Since 
revolution is attended with much cost and unpleasantness, somewhere along the line of 
history somebody thought up the idea of putting up this barrier to the natural and in- 
satiable power-hunger of the chief or monarch. The ultimate refinement of this idea of 
restraint is the system of ‘‘checks and balances’’ embodied in our Constitution. In this 
scheme, the Founding Fathers not only admitted the necessity of holding the Executive in 


line, but also recognized the possibility of Congress getting out of hand, and put a Judi- 
cial branch over both of them. 


Despite occasional lapses in the performance of its duty as watchdog of the people’s 
interests, Congress has on the whole rendered a creditable job. So much so, that president ff 
after president has taken occasion to denounce and discredit it, and has gone to the people 
for their support of grants of power denied him by Congress; even as kings of old, in their 


struggles with equally ambitious lesser chieftains, would seek alliances with the chieftains’ 
subjects. 


Twenty years ago came a president who was fortuitously supplied with an emer- 
gency that in some respects was more desperate than war: The Depression. Assuming 
the role of public savior, he demanded powers comparable to those of an absolute monarch, 
and a bewildered Congress supinely granted him all he asked for. Following the historic 
pattern, Mr. Roosevelt not only entrenched himself behind these powers, but when Con- 
gress eventually screwed up enough courage to deny him more, he went to great lengths 
to undermine its prestige. By propaganda, paid for by the public — to say nothing of 
patronage bribery — he just about liquidated public faith in the Legislative branch of our 
government. War helped him in this purpose. His successor likewise struggled to re- 
move Congress from the path to presidential self-sufficiency. 


Congress needs nothing more than to re-establish itself in the public esteem, and the 
interests of the people would be in better case if it proceeded to do so at once. If we need 
a Congress at all, we need it to protect us against the power-avarice of the Executive; that 


is its proper and constitutional function. If it is derelict in its duty, what is left for us? 
Revolution? 


A propitious step toward the re-establishment of Congress would be its refusal to 
extend the war powers. 
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